LONGUEUIL-HOLGUIN 
"LA MISMA COSA" 


Proposal for a one-hour film 
by Martin Duckworth 


Québec (population 6.5 million) and Cuba (population 11 million)-- 
two states that have taken the lead in the Western Hemisphere in 


resisting the invasion of US culture. 


Longueuil, Quebec (population 130,000) and Holguin, Cuba 
(population 230,000)~-two small cities determined to maintain their 


identities in the shadow of the metropolis. 


Johann Proulx (a 44-year-old Québecoise) and Magalis Reyes (a 28- 
year-old Cuban)--two women whose meetings in these shadows have 


become part of their struggle to survive as artists. 


JOHANN PROULX is one of a few dozen talented painters living in 
Longueuil who have helped turn that historic town into a lively 
haven for the arts. She is the single mother of two girls, the 
youngest of whom is 15 and lives with Johann in a small third-floor 
apartment in Longueuil. Her paintings of ghost-like figures in 
shadowy settings suggesting eternity are brought down to earth by 
the inter-weaving of clothing fabrics and patterns used by her 
mother in a mill town at Lac St. Jean. She supplements her meagre 
earnings as an artist by working as an art teacher and therapist-—- 
work which is partially funded by Longueuil's two most active 
promoters of art: Pratt and Whitney Inc., and a municipal fund 
called SODAC (Société de développement des arts et de la culture de 


Longueuil). 


Johann was the second child of an electrician who worked in the 
Alcan plant in Arvida, and who helped his eight children develop a 


fascination for "foreign cultures" by packing them into a station 


a 


wagon on his summer holidays for tours of Gaspésie and the Maritime 
provinces. Johann showed talent as an artist in her early years, 
and studied art history at CEGEP, but talent didn't turn into a 
passion for self-expression until she settled in Longueuil at the 
age of 28. She learned of the therapeutic power of art while 
recovering from a sexual assault during her second pregnancy, and 
enrolled in Concordia University's pioneer MA programme in art 
therapy. Today she is one of two dozen Concordia graduates who are 


earning a living as art therapists in Quebec. 


She works in l1'Hépital Louis-H. Lafontaine in the east end of 
Montreal, and in her own Longueuil studio, which she opened in 1992 
under the name of "Zocalo". Zocalo is a joint venture with another 
Longueuil artist CLAIRE LEMAY, Johann's closest friend and alter- 
ego. Married to an architect, with her two adult children 
independent and self-sufficient, life is more secure for Claire 
than it is for Johann. Johann is inspired by Claire's joie-de- 
vivre, her long experience as a free-lance teacher of art in public 


schools, and her fascination with the native origins of North 


American culture, which is evident in her etchings. The name 
"Zocalo" comes from a sketching trip Johann and Claire made 
together to Mexico, where the word means "gathering place". They 


founded their studio not only to meet their own needs as artists, 
but to make art therapy accessible to the residents of Longueuil. 


MAGALIS REYES is from Holguin, home of the best hand-cranked organ 
manufactured in the Latin America, and one of the most lively 
artistic centres of Cuba today. It is at the heart of what Cubans 
call "Oriente", at the East end of the island, where fertile lands 
and distance from Havana have given rise to a spirit of 
independence. Both of the major uprisings in Cuban history started 
there--the fight for independence from Spain which began in 1895 
under the leadership of José Marti, and the fight for social 
justice against the corrupt Baptista regime, which was brought down 
in 1959 by forces under the leadership of Fidel Castro. 


gy 


Magalis lives with her infant child, her musician-husband and her 
unemployed parents in a typical Cuban urban home--a two-storied 
cement box sharing walls with the neighbours, with doors and 
windows always open to the noise of passing motor-bikes, horse- 
drawn taxis, and goats and pigs being led to the slaughter-house. 
She shares a studio with five other artists near Plaza Calixto 
Garcia, named after Holguin's hero of the uprisings against Spain. 
Studio space is the only help most artists get from the state. 
There is no paper available, so Magalis and her friends make their 
own with grasses and flowers. They buy their paints and feed their 
families with income from sales of what they call "soup"—--simple 
still life etchings that sell well to tourists. Magalis takes a 
one-hour bus ride every Thursday to the big tourist beach at 


Guardalavaca to sell her "soup". 


There is a state gallery in Holguin which has bought the work of 
artists that have worked within the perimeters of art as laid down 
by Castro in 1961: "within the revolution, everything; against the 
revolution, nothing". But there is no market in Cuba for a young 
artist like Magalis, whose work consists mostly of introspective 
self-portraits, inspired by the great Mexican painter Frieda Kahlo. 
Magalis' etchings and oils reveal the inner landscapes of a woman 


surrounded by a machismo culture and a bleak economy. 


JOHANN PROULX's fascination with Latin America began during 
adolescence when a group of refugee musicians from Chile visited 
Arvida and sang songs of resistance to the Pinochet regime. She 
chose Cuba for her first vacation-trip outside of Canada in her 
mid-twenties because she wanted to see socialism in practise. She 
was disillusioned when she found that Cubans were not allowed to 
talk to foreigners without government supervision. So when two 
Cuban artists came to Montreal in 1995 to show their work at the 
Strathearn Centre, Johann got Claire to go with her to the 


vernissage to meet them. 


MAGALIS REYES was one of the visiting artists, and the self- 


portrait that appears on the cover of this proposal was one of the 
pieces she exhibited. It's title, "Isla a la deriva", means 


"drifting island". Johann and Claire were touched by the sense it 


conveys of a woman with a difficult past and uncertain future. 


The other visiting artist was MADALIN RICARDO. She presented 
paintings of female nudes in rural settings that expressed a sense 
of isolation as strong as Magalis' work, but with a less hard-edge, 
more lyrical use of colour and composition. The trip to Montreal 
was a heady experience for both Madalin and Magalis, being their 
first exposure to the world outside Cuba. So they responded 
enthusiastically to Johann and Claire's friendly approaches, and 
ended up spending a large part of their two weeks in Quebec 
working, eating and sleeping at the Zocalo studio in Longueuil. 


Madalin told them that her husband had escaped to Miami the year 
before, leaving her behind in Holguin to support her mother and 15- 
year-old daughter. But that did not prepare Johann and Claire for 
the shock of Madalin's disappearance on the day of her scheduled 
air return to Cuba. It was not until several days later that 
Claire got a call from Miami revealing that Madalin had crossed the 


border into Vermont in a car driven by her husband. 


Magalis, meanwhile, returned home to Cuba and started arranging an 
invitation for Johann and Claire to exhibit their work at the 
fourth annual Holguin Arts Festival, held every October. With the 
promise of some financial help from Pratt and Whitney, Johann and 
Claire arranged to go to the 1996 festival, and invited me to go 


along. 


Cubans were no longer prohibited from mixing with foreigners, so 
mix we did, with Magalis as our constant guide. We watched her 
make paper in her own cooperative studio, and visited her family at 
home, where husband practises the guitar and her mother takes care 
of their infant boy. We also spent many hours with her in a print 
shop where most Holguin artists socialize while waiting for their 


etching plates to be printed. They talked about how the art 
exhibitions at the Festival reflected Cuba's predominantly Spanish 


inheritance, while the music played in the streets at night was the 


creation mainly of the country's African-Cuban métis minority. 


For Johann, the high point of these two weeks was the two days she 
spent at a clinic for mental patients, introducing them to art 
therapy. It is a practise little known in Cuba, mainly because of 
the shortage of paper. Johann brought enough of her own paper and 
paint to last several days for 40 patients, and the patients 
responded so well that she was invited to speak to a conference of 
psychiatrists from all over Latin America which was taking place in 


Holguin at the time of the Arts Festival. 


The accompanying video-demo will give an idea of the potential for 
a timely one-hour documentary film about how the fate of two 
nations on the edge of survival is reflected in the lives of two 
women who have become involved with each other's survival as 


artists. 


Half of the film would be shot in Longueuil next August, when 
Magalis will again be in Quebec for an exhibit of Holguin artists. 
This time, the exhibit will be held at Longueuil's own municipal 
art gallery at "l'Annexe Presbytére". We will see Magalis and 
Johann together not only mixing with the public there, but also in 
Johann's studio, where Magalis will make use of the small printing 
press while Johann practices art therapy with mental patients. The 
other half of the film would be shot in October, when Johann and 
Claire are expected to exhibit again at the Holguin festival, and 
when Johann will conduct another workshop in art therapy. The 
style of the film would combine a high-paced candid camera coverage 
of the artists' daily exchanges with a more reflective, carefully 
choreographed examination of their work. Original music would be 
commissioned from a group like Saroumbouru, one of several Cuban 
emigré musical ensembles whose sophisticated Afro-Cuban rhythms and 


harmonies have begun to make an impact on Quebec's musical culture. 
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Final editing will not necessarily be done in chronological order. 

There will be continuous inter-cutting from Quebec to Cuba to 
convey the contrasts and similarities. These are not predictable. 
Cuba may appear now to be in a more fragile situation than Quebec, 
given the US determination to strangle it into submission. On the 
other hand, the Bouchard government may be quietly leading Quebec 
toward an integration in the US economy strangely reminiscent of 
“casino Cuba" under Batista. Magalis may appear to live in a more 
restricted environment than Joanne, but she has a family support 
network close at hand which is much stronger in Cuba than in 
present-day Quebec. Johann's status as a single mother and her 
distance from her parents and siblings makes her much more anxious 
about "making it through to the end of the month." Why her 
paintings convey more harmony and those of Magalis more anxiety is 
a paradox that the film will attempt to explore. The answer may 
lie in the way they make money. For Joanne, art therapy is an 
integral and inspirational part of her life as an artist. For 
Magalis, churning out still-life prints to sell to tourists on the 


beach is a demeaning thing to do. 


There may be a place in the film for a sequence with MADALIN 
RICARDO in Miami. She could be an indication of what might become 
of Johann and Magalis as artists if their two states are not able 
to maintain their own special identities. Will Madalin's art 
convey more isolation or less after two years in the US? Johann 
and Claire visited her mother and her daughter in Holguin in 
October, and found the mother quite distressed, while the daughter 
seemed happily confident that her parents would soon get her to 
Miami. Johann and Claire could visit Madalin in Miami on their way 
to Holguin in October, entering Cuba via Mexico City. Better 
still, if Madalin gets her residence status established in the U.S. 
soon enough, she could come to Longueuil in August for the Holguin 
art exhibit and a reunion with Magalis. That might provide a 
powerful opening sequence which could introduce all the main themes 


and characters of the film. 


There will be three minor characters: Claire Lemay (Johann's alter- 
ego), Emilio Chiang (a colleague of Magalis'), and Magaly Torres (a 


spring-board between Johann and Magalis). 


EMILIO CHIANG is the operator of the best manual printing press in 
Holguin. All the artists of Holguin come to his studio to get 
their prints made. He has set up a bar in the back where they can 
socialize while waiting their turn. He uses paper sent by ex- 
patriate friends in Miami, via his son in Mexico. He is the 
descendant of one of the thousands of coulies imported from China 
as indentured labourers in the last century to take the place of 
liberated African slaves on sugar and tobacco plantations. He is 
a ladies man in his fifties, and a talented engraver in his own 
right. Claire was struck by some similarities between his work and 
her own, both of which are inspired by the themes of Aztec art. 


Emilio was struck by Claire's blue eyes. 


MAGALY TORRES is a Holguin actress approaching fifty whose most 
celebrated role is a one-hour monologue she delivers in the nude 
about the difficulties of being an artist in Cuba. It is called 
"Introduccion Sinfonica", and it's written by Holguin poet G.A. 
Bequer. The nudity may have been inspired by the lack of stage 
lighting in Holguin's municipal theatre. Magaly has to attract the 
audience's attention with only one 60-watt bulb to work with. She 
is a dynamic and undefeatable character, determined to find some 
rich tourist to marry and provide her with decent costumes and 
lighting. She speaks broken French, and will appear in the film as 
a friend of Magalis doing her damndest to help her communicate with 
her Quebec friends. It would be well worth while bringing her up 
here with Magalis in August. She throws sparks wherever she goes, 
and loves to sum up a situation by saying "la misma cosa!" 


("It's all the same") 


Montreal 
January, 1997 


